^.opinions  of  most  Government  officials  are  opposed  to  mine,  and 
prefer  the  Punjab  system  of  administration.  I  therefore 
the  subject  important  enough  to  be  noticed  at  some 
The  Punjab  Code  is  but  a  compendium  of  the  laws  and 
rijgulations  in  force  in  these  provinces.  No  regulations  or  laws 
|ift^e  been  enacted  extending  its  provisions,  or  making  alterations 
iu  it.  Each  officer  is  vested  with  discretionary  powers  in  this 
matter.  The  judgment  of  every  officer  may  not  be  sound.  It  can 
therefore  be  imagined  how  many  evils  are  possible.  The  Civil 
Courts  are  the  most  important  of  all  Courts,  and  the  business 
thereof  ought  to  be  managed  with  as  much  care  and  regularity  as 
possible.  It  is  upon  the  proper  and  systematic  working  of  these 
Courts  that  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  importance  of  these  Courts,  however,  is  very 
much  depreciated  in  the  Punjab.  The  authorities  do  not  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  business  connected  with  them,  and  I  may 
even  state  that,  were  they  willing,  they  have  not  sufficient  time  to 
attend  to  them.  As  yet  the  files  of  the  Punjab  Civil  Courts  do  not 
furnish  so  many  cases  for  adjudication  as  those  of  the  Courts  in  the 
older  provinces  of  the  British  Government,  where  litigation  prevails 
to  a  greater  extent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
changes  that  have  occurred,  but  on  account  of  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  tlieir  conquest.  When,  however,  the  Punjab 
Civil  files  are  similarly  encumbered,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Punjab  Code  will  be  found  wanting  in  dealing  with  cases  of  a 
complicated  nature.  The  connection  of  the  Civil  Courts  with  the 
rebellion  appears  to  have  resulted  simply  from  two  causes :  firstly , 
the  forcible  seizure  and  deprivation  of  proprietary  rights,  and 
secondly,  debt  in  general,  or  in  consequence  of  the  Court’s  decrees. 

two  however  were  prolific  causes  of  quarrel  and  disputes 
among  the  people  themselves,  but  they  did  not  form  any  grounds  of 
;resjs|§nce  to  the  Government.  It  is  generally  the  case  that  whenever 
^hA'^thprifcy  of  the  Government  is  somewhat  weakened,  all  the 
|]atpnfcijeplousies  and  enemites  of  the  people  break  forth  with  unusual 
lead  to  disturbances  and  breaches  of  the  peace.  A 
of  these  during  the  rebellion,  was  the  unjust 


deprivation  of  proprietary  rights,  and  the  execution  of  judgments 
decreeing  false  claims  against  parties  not  really  indebted.  Por 
this  reason  the  Civil  Courts  have  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
obloquy.  Ifc  scarcely  admits  of  any  doubt  that  the  way  in  which 
the  business  of  the  Punjab  Civil  Courts  is  conducted  (the  cases 
being  generally  disposed  of  summarily,  without  much  enquiry  into 
their  merits,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  presiding  officer),  will 
hereafter  occasion  much  disgust  and  vexation.  The  effects  of  the 
action  of  the  Civil  Courts  do  not  generally  become  apparent  within 
ten  years  or  so.  After  fifty  years  more  it  will  be  necessary  to 
introduce  into  the  Punjab  Provinces  the  system  of  administration 
and  procedure  that  prevails  in  these.  I  freely  admit  that  the  laws 
and  regulations  in  force  in  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Provin¬ 
ces  are  susceptible  of  improvement.  Great  delay  takes  place  in 
the  final  adjudication  of  cases,  and  the  ruinous  price  of  stamp 
paper,  as  well  as  the  facilities  afforded  for  carrying  every  suit 
through  several  Courts  of  appeal,  involve  the  parties  thereof  in  un¬ 
necessary  and  heavy  expenses.  Owing  to  the  Civil  Officers  too  not 
having  been  invested  with  certain  necessary  powers,  great  incon¬ 
venience  is  felt  in  deciding  cases.  This  has  been  remedied  to 
some  extent  by  the  passing  of  Act  XIX.  of  1853.;  but  the  law  is 
susceptible  of  further  improvement.  But  I  beg  to-  refer  the  reader 
for  my  opinions  on  this  head  to  my  treatise  on  the  good  Govern- 
ment  of  India. 

Cause  3rd.  The  ignorance  of  Government  of  the  condition, 
manners,  customs,  and  prejudices  of  their  subjects,  the  injuries 

they  were  suffering,  and  on  which  account  they  were  becoming  dis¬ 
affected.  6 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  was  ignorant  of  the 


Thirdly.— The  ignorance  of 
Government  of  the  state  of  the 
country  and  its  subjects. 


condition,  habits,  and  grievances  of  its 
subjects;  nor  was  there  any  means  of 
getting  information  on  these  points  ; 


for  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  wishes,  and  habits,  of  the 


people  can  be  acquired  only  by  freely  mixing  and  having  constant 
social  intercourse  with  them,  which  again  is  possible  only  when 
one  race  of  men  unreservedly  mix  with  another,  living  together 


Pp^Me  and  friendship  as  natives  of  one  and  the  same 
precisely  as  the  Mohammadans  did  in  Hindoosfcan,  enjoying 
^e4ove  and  friendship  of  a  people  foreign  to  them  in  religion, 
pliers,  and  customs.  That  therefore  which  could  alone  have  en- 
gljedthe  Government  to  get  an  insight  into  the  real  circumstances  of 
^Subjects,  could  not  possibly  have  been  accomplished  by  it.  It 
may  Be.  stated  that  the  people  themselves  might  have  made  known 
to.  the  Government  their  wishes,  and  grievances.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  they  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  If  any  one  forwarded  a  petition 
representing  his  wrongs,  even  if  it  were  submitted  to  the  Governor 
General,  it  was  generally  considered  more  as  a  mere  appeal,  than  a 
claim  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Government.  For  this  reason 
no.  good  effects  were  produced.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 

some  third  party  should  lay  before 
the  Government  an  account  of  the 
,v  condition  of  its  subjects,  and  the 

■X..  Government  had  to  depend  on  the  reports  of  the  Covenanted 
$£v  ^tr*ofc  and  Divisional  Officers  for  such  information.  But  it  so 
^.  .  happened  that  these  officials  themselves  were  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whom  they  administered  the 
laws,  and  executed  the  orders  of  the  Government;  nor  was  any 
£ Si0Uree  °Pen  to  them  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  from.  Be- 
fl  fides  which  their  absolute  inattention  to  such  matters,  as  well  as  their 
Sh  inability  of  temper,  were  subjects  of  general  remark.  They  were 
■  dreaded  by  all,  and  no  one  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  the  truth, 
|g;  (especially  in  such  matters  as  were  known  to  be  distasteful  to  them)  \ 
both  subordinates  and  gentlemen  not  in  Government  employ! 
|g.  influenced  by  fear,  indulged  them  with  flattery  and  adulation! 

Our  Government  which  in  reality  was 
an  elective  or  representative  monarchy 
seemed  as  it  were  despotic.*  It 
appears  however  that  the  agency  of 
the  local  authorities  for  ascertaining 
and  communicating  to  Government 
Translator,  information  regarding  the  condition 


I>ocal  authorities  generally 
unacquainted  with  the  condition 
of 'the  people. 


u  *  The  terms  used  are  NMyah 

md  Shakhsiyah. 

vWehave  no  terms  that  express 
jhep  exact  meaning,  as  they  seem 
»Vhe,nsed  by  the  writer.  The 
government  of  the  Arabs  under 
•fee  first  four  Khalifahs  was  NS{- 
?w@t!Ptder  their  successors 
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Of  the  people,  was  not  only  insufficient,  but  wholly  wanting 
Fo.  these  reasons  the  Government  always  remained  in  ignorate 
on  he  subject  Whenever  any  new  A<jt  or  Law  interfered  with  the 
I-bemg  of  the  people,  or  caused  them  injury,  no  one  was  present  to 
ra«e,„  voice  in  their  behalf,  or  even  to t/ort  on  thl  ev“e 
Unprotected  and  unsympathiaed  with  by  any,  their 
Mood  b°"ed  within  them,  and  they  wept  long  and  bitterly  i„ 
silence,  unseen,  and  unnoticed  by  all. 

Under  the  British  Government  there  were  many  causes  at 
Overwhelming  poverty  of  the  wort  to  impoverish  the  Indian  races 
ZSSJE?**  °f  tbe  °faU  the  different  means  of  earning 

w  ,  bread'  employment  is  considered  the 

best,  and  s  the  most  aeeeptahle  to  the  Natives  of  India.  Service 

of  fmnl  yTSldered  here  08  *  Profession;  “d  though  the  scarcity 

partSS  r  f  Mra"’r  COmI>IaineJ  of.  the  Mohammedans  in 

the  or  r  u  n  80  K  b°™™>*cd  that  the  Hindns 
the  o  iginai  mhab, touts  of  the  country,  were  not  accustomed  in  forme 

ages  t°  take  service.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  carried  on  tad 

The  Brahmins  had  nothing  to  do  with  employment.  Those  knot 

elans  assembled  togethe’r td” wTan  we'seeTa 

certain  extent  m  Russia.  The  KayaUKa'  werethe  Jy  H Ld, “ 
who,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  accepted  service  as  a  profession 

mod  the  Molt  I  “  “  taw  o1;^-  ""h*7 
and  settled  themselves  herewith  their  families.8' AZZglyThly 
lived  by  service,  and  followed  it  as  a  profession.  The  diffieffitv Z 
obtaming  it,  therefore,  gave  them  more  cause  of  compiaint  fhan 
the  original  inhabitants.  Commissions  in  1  ",  au 

beyond  the  reach  or  expectation  of  ignorant  men  were  to  few"" 

number  Natives  of  respectability  and  birth  considered  it  degradin  " 

to  enlist  in  the  army,  the  ranks  of  which  were  but  too  genera% 


c 


from  the  Tilanga  class  of  men.  Employment  however 
jyasflpen  to  them  in  the  Cavalry ;  but  the  number  of  troopers  was  very 
small,  compared  with  what  was  kept  up  by  former  Governments. 
4-gain,  under  the  former  rulers  of  this  country,  besides  appointments 
in  the  service  of  Government,  employment  in  great  numbers  were 
procurable  in  the  service  of  the  Subahdars,  Sirdars,  and  Noblemen, 
who  entertained  men  in  their  own  pay/  Now  all  this  was  wanting 
under  the  British  Government.  For  this  reason  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  employment,  and  the  effect  of  this  was  that  when  the 
rebels  offered  to  take  men  into  their  service,  thousands  of  expectant 
candidates  flocked  to  their  standards,  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
persons  dying  of  starvation  would  to  food  and  plenty. 

Shut  up  a  hungry  Kafir  with  good  fare, 

And,  think  you,  for  the  fast-day,  he’ll  much  care  'i—S'adi 

Many  persons  served  the  rebels  on  one  anna ,  one  and  half  anna, 
or  for  one  seer  of  flour  per  diem.  Prom  this  it  is  plain  that  the 
Natives  of  India  were  anxious  for  employment  in  proportion  as  they 
were  impoverished  through,  and  on  account  of,  the  scarcity  of  it. 


Under  former  governments  there  was  another  cause  of 

The  stoppage  of  charitable  Contentmeilfc  to  the  PeoPle>  chari- 
pensious  and  stipends  tended  in  table  pensions  and  stipends.  When 
a  great  measure  to  the  poverty  ql  ■»  t  l  .  ,  f.  , 

of  the  Indians.  onan  Jahan  ascended  the  throne,  he 

gave  four  lakhs  of  bighas  of  land,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  villages  as  Jag  Mrs,  and  lakhs  of  Eupees 
as  rewards  on  the  day  of  his  coronation.  This  practice  was 
wholly  discontinued  under  the  British  Government.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  Government  resumed  former  JagMvs,  and  thus  reduced 
thousands  to  great  poverty  and  destitution.  I  have  already  des¬ 


cribed  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  Zamindars  and  cultivators. 
Those  again  who  carried  on  trades  and  followed  different  professions 
lost  their  business,  and  ceased  to  get  work  in  consequence  of  the 


increased  demand  for,  and  consumption  of,  British  manufactures. 
Native  trades  had  been  depreciated  to  so  great  an  extent  that  even 
needle  and  match  makers  found  it  difficult  to  eke  out  a,  living.  The 
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weavers  who,  be  it  remarked,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  late  dis¬ 
turbances,  had  been  absolutely  ruined.  Now  as  the  Providence  of 
God  had  made  India  a  dependency  of  the  British  empire,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  was  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  condition  of  its  Indian 
subjects,  and  to  exert  itself  in  removing  the  evils  under  which 
they  suffered  so  much. 

The  Company’s  Promissory  Notes  furnished  quite  a  novel 

The  Investment  of  capital  in  method  of  adding  to  the  oppressions 
government  loans.  ,  ...  “ 

under  which  the  country  was  groan¬ 
ing,  a  precedent  for  which  was  furnished  by  no  previous  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  money  that  was  borrowed,  as  well  as  the  interest 
thereon,  had  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and 
accordingly  measures  were  adopted  for  finding  the  requisite  funds. 
In  short  the  country  was  impoverished  in  various  ways.  Old 
families  distinguished  for  their  afiluenoe  and  Wealth,  were  reduced 
to  penury  and  destitution,  and  this  was  one  of  the  primary  causes 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  Government. 

I  speak  only  the  truth  when  I  state  that  it  was  chiefly  for 
The  desire  oif  a  change  of  (Jo-  reason  that  the  people  wished  for 

Ii'ToverVofTepeopTe'f  ^  in  the  Government,  and 

rejoiced  so  heartlily  at  the  idea  of  the 
British  rule  being  superseded  by  another.  I  speak  again  the  truth, 
and  I  emphatically  repeat  that  I  say  not  one  word  more  than  the 
truth,  when  I  state  that  the  news  of  the  conquest  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  British  overwhelmed  the  people  with  grief.  The  reason  of  this 
was  an  apprehension  that  the  Government  would  now  openly 
interfere  with  their  religion.  When  Gwalior  was  conquered,  the 
Punjab  taken,  and  Oude  annexed,  the  people  were  much  grieved, 
because  the  incorporation  of  these  Native  states  into  the  British 
Indian  Empire  deprived  them  of  those  advantages  which  their 
existence  had  enabled  them  to  derive.  Not  only  employment 
could  be  procured  in  abundance,  but  a  considerable  trade  in  Native 
goods  and  manufactures  was  carried  on  in  these  states.  By  their 
annexation  therefore,  the  country  became  more  and  more  impover¬ 
ished  and  though  under  the  British  Government,  the  country 
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cqjoyed  innumerable  benefits,  it  suffered  as  well  under  very  many 
evils.  Yet  I  do  not  certainly  mean  to  pronounce  an  unqualified 
condemnation  of  the  system  of  administration  introduced  by  it,  for 
the  poet  says— 

Tko  ills  of  wine  you've  nuug— its  virtues  too, 

Pray  kindly  slng.  if,  you  can  find  a  few  j 
It  is  cot  over  wise,  though  m  the  mind, 

To  deny  all  science,  to  .please  the  blind. — Sofia 

??®  “aintenance  of  peace  and  order,  freedom  of  the  roads  from 
high  way-men-  and  robbers,  capture  and  annihilation  of  Thugs  and 
rogues,  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  both  for  travelling  and 
traffic,  constant  transmission  of  letters,  even  those  of  the  poorest 
classes  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country,  suppression  of  civil 
wars  and  bloody  affrays,  the  protection  afforded  to  the  oppressed,  &c, 
these  and  similar  other  and  many  more  benefits  has  the  country 
enjoyed  under  British  rule,  never  before  enjoyed  to  the  same  decree 
imdcr  ^  former  Government.  But,  if  attentively  considered^  it 
wi  1  be  apparent  that  these  benefits,  however  inestimable  in  them¬ 
selves,  could  not  neutralize  the  evils  I  have  referred  to.  Moreover, 
the  benefits  ra  question  were  chiefly  enjoyed  by  women.  They 
undoubtedly  lived  in  perfect  peace  and  security.  They  no  longer 
saw  their  children  falling:  around  them  in  family  affrays,  nor  their 
property  plundered  by  thieves  or  Thugs.  Their  husbands  and 
children  were  protected  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Collectors,  and 
they  were,  in  short,  well  off  in  a  thousand  other  ways;  and  grateful 
for  these  benefits  received  and.  enjoyed,  the  women  were  perfectly 
loyal  to,  and  stood  firmly  by,  the  British  Government  in  ate  day 
of  trial.  Mahajans  and  tradesmen  too,  who  had  enjoyed  prosperity 
under  the  British  Government,  were  not  in  any  instance  found 
unfavorable  to  it.  The  truth  is,  no  class  of  men  was  opposed  to 
the  British  or  unfaithful  to  it,  but  those  who,  in  some  way,  suffered 
under  its  Government. 


^WAZ^NcgJoct  in  mut¬ 
ters  wluch  ahaald  have  received 
consideration  of  Government, 


Cause  4  tk.—* Neglect  in  matters 
which,  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Hindoostan,  should  have  been 
attended  to  by  our  Government. 
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M  JZfTT? the  8u!,jeel  wbidl in  tbia  n-  win  «^gTmy 

u*!mL£  without  nservB.  It is incumbent  upon 

for  what  I  aII„.U  t  ■  “  t0  Spe!lk  *he  truth  in  ™oh  a  matter, 

“d  ^  fc-t  are  ^  and tu* V fe  ^ 

"TT  of  friendship,  We,  and 

;r,  L;:J  “  on  the  subject  have  left  nothin 

eeil  only  state  that  the  attachment  which  ,/iiniia  exist 


wtTnrL f“dit*  ■***  “  of  importance  than 
what  private  indumlaals  may  bear  towards  each  other.  As  one 

pemon  contracts  friendship  with  another,  so  ought  Government 

with  >f  subjects.  Two  individuals  are  coneideL  as  one  and 

the  same  pemon,  on  account  of  the  reciprocity  „f  Ming,  and 

d  Wiloh  B“bslBts  between  them.  A  Government,  in  thf  same 
manner,  ouc-hfc  in  ir?onf;£.  :w.in  ..  ..  '  “e  8ame 


mmmer,  ought  to  identify  itself  with  its  subjects  to  so  great 
a  degree  that  both  may  appear  one  and  the  same  body  politic. 


I S" pe°ille  Rr° 88 Sttd  Oweraawnb the  tree, 
i  ho  tree,  my  eon.  acquire*  strength  *«d  Ann**  from  the  root* 
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unfreyuently  find  the  existence  of  friendship  and  unity  between  two 

each  other  in 

re  “*•  — ^  “*  Wiring 

W&  ead.  other  ftrfmgs  of  inveterate  hatred  and  deadly  enmity 

Prom  this  it ,  clear  that  persons  uniting  themselves  in  L  bool 
of  friendship  and  union,  need  not  be  of  the  same  race,  country 

rPos  r- Antth  tt  rd  just  * ^  ^  « <£ 

,  And  ?e  Lord  mak6  J™  ‘0  increase,  and  abound  in  love 

a>  toWard  1111  ™  *•  toward 

'  r  ,  b°r  worlis'  ’*  “Presses  us  with  an  idea  of  the  import. 

““kind  "’  “e.reIy  °Ur  ”ei8bbour3  “4  fiends,  but  all 

mankind,  even  our  enemies;  and  inculcate  the  necessity  of  daily 


